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NOTES AND COMMENT 

With the opening of the academic year 1917-1918, the entire educational 
system of the country from primary-school work up to graduate research in 
the universities will find itself face-to-face with a problem unique in its demand 
upon both teacher and pupil and unavoidable particularly in the domain of 
history. The relationship between the scholar and the master will undergo 
a vital change during the Long Vacation, and professors of history will meet 
with a light of inquiry in the eyes of the students which will be asking for one 
thing and asking with an insistence which time-worn methods of pedagogy 
cannot silence. The Great World War, into which our beloved land has entered 
and out of which America can never come, except as a victorious leader of the 
democracies of the world, is still in the state of vagueness for most of our people. 



The pronouncements of President Wilson must needs be brought to 
the minds of the children in our schools, to the students of our colleges 
and universities and to the people at large. The multiplex cause of the 
War, the problems — economic, social and religious — it has created, the work 
of preparation on the part of a people gigantic in size but unconscious of its 
strength, the question of National Patriotism, and many equally important 
aspects of the crisis to which America has awakened, will be part of the history- 
teacher's work for many years to come. Direction, guidance, help, orienta- 
tion, method, and organized effort are all necessary, if this is to be carried out 
on a patriotic scale. The present time is America's golden opportunity to 
bury with the dead past all traces of racial, social and religious differences 
which have been a blight on America's progress since the days of the First 
Constitutional Congress. If America is to be the land where hate expires, 
if the Lines of Demarcation which have kept this country a heterogeneous 
collection of Little Europes are to be obliterated, and if we are to arise a mighty 
and powerful land with one voice and one heart, it will be in a large measure 
due to the teachers of history. They come more closely to the heart of the 
nation than professors of any other branch of knowledge, and the responsi- 
bility which rests on them is a grave one. 



Where responsibility looms up, the individual consciousness sometimes 
slackens. Many await the initiative in others. All look for a leader, but 
in general the " muddling-through " process which has now become famous 
in England, holds a supreme place at the deliberation board. Fortunately for 
the United States, and more fortunately still for history men and women in 
the land, the Declaration of War found its prompt response in the patriotic 
hearts of some twenty historians, who met at Washington during the last days 
of April, 1917, and established a National Board for Historical Service. 
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The Resolutions adopted were as follows: 

As an emergency measure, to serve until action by the American Historical 
Association, the undersigned, meeting in Washington upon invitation by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington through its Department of Historical 
Research, have adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved: 

I. That there be formed a National Board for Historical Service. 
TI. That the headquarters of the Board shall be in Washington, D. C. 

III. That the purposes of the National Board for Historical Service shall 
be: 

(a) To facilitate the coordination and development of historical activities 
in the United States in such a way as to aid the Federal and the State govern- 
ments through direct personal service or through affiliation with their various 
branches. 

(b) To aid in supplying the public with trustworthy information of his- 
torical or similar character through the various agencies of publication, 
through the preparation of reading-lists and bibliographies, through the col- 
lection of historical material, and through the giving of lectures and of sys- 
tematic instruction, and in other ways. 

(c) To aid, encourage and organize State, regional and local committees, 
as well as special committees for the furtherance of the above ends, and to 
cooperate with other agencies and organizations, especially in the general 
field of social studies. 

IV. That the Board shall be composed of at least nine members who shall 
select a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and treasurer from their own 
number, and that the said Board shall have power to add to its membership, 
to fill vacancies, to appoint advisory and associated members, to organize 
affiliated or subsidiary boards of committees, to receive and disburse moneys, 
and to perform such other acts as may be necessary for the accomplishment of 
the purposes herein stated. 

V. That the Board, until further action by itself in conformity with these 
resolutions, shall be composed of the following : 

Victor S. Clark, of Washington; Robert D. W. Connor, of Raleigh, N. C; 
Carl Russell Fish, of Madison, Wis.; Charles D. Hazen, of New York City; 
Charles H. Hull, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Gaillard Hunt, of Washington; Waldo G. 
Leland, of Washington; James T. Shotwell, of New York City; Frederick J. 
Turner, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Adopted at Washington, D. C, April 29, 1917. 

Henry E. Bourne, Edmund C. Burnett, Victor S. Clark, George M. 
Dutcher, Guy S. Ford, Charles D. Hazen, Charles H. Hull, Gaillard Hunt, 
J. Franklin Jameson, H. Barrett Learned, Waldo G. Leland, Albert E. Mc- 
Kinley, Andrew C. McLaughlin, Thomas Walker Page, Frederic L. Paxson, 
James T. Shotwell, Frederick J. Turner. 



The following statement which appears in the current July issue of the 
American Historical Review (Vol. xxii, pp. 831-835) has been courteously given 
to the editor for simultaneous publication. 
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Historical Scholars in War-Time 

Apart from such services as can be rendered equally well by any other 
able-bodied or intelligent man, what can the "history man" do for his country 
in time of war, of things for which he is especially fitted by his professional 
acquirements and habits of mind? Many historical scholars, with the 
summer vacation before them, are asking the question, of themselves or of 
others. Many have not found a satisfying answer. It seems relatively easy 
for the scientist to provide himself with a task that offers good prospects of 
direct usefulness. He can invent a new range-finder or a new explosive. He 
can improve the quality of optical glass. He can seek new sources of potash. 
He can make two potatoes grow where one grew before. And, what is quite 
as important, the public and the authorities are abundantly aware of the 
usefulness of what he is doing, while both are prone to regard the historian as 
occupied only with the dates and detail of remote transactions having no 
relation to the fateful exigencies of the present day. 



Against such an opinion the mind of the virile historical student protests 
with all his might. What is more essential to the successful prosecution of a 
great national war than an enlightened, unified, and powerfully-acting 
public opinion? Why is France so heroically strong a combatant, and Russia, 
with the four times the population, so weak? All the munitions that could 
be piled on the banks of the Dvina or the Sereth could not give military 
strength to a nation that does not know its own mind, to a population in 
which, outside a small percentage, public opinion has no existence. The 
American gun may be the best that science can make it, the man behind it 
unsurpassed in quality, but how long will he persist in his fearful struggle 
if the people at home do not see why he should? 



But how can public opinion in America be enlightened, homogeneous, and 
powerful, in a crisis which is in the plainest way the product of historic forces, 
if it is not informed in the facts and lessons of history? It is notorious how 
large a part, in giving to German public opinion its marvellous unity and 
cohesion, has been played by the chauvinistic history lessons of the German 
school-master. Heaven forbid that we should imitate their chauvinism; the 
American enters the war distinctly as a citizen of the world. Rather, he 
enters the war with that intention; but to make him truly such a citizen re- 
quires an enormous expansion of his political education, a quick shift of his 
point of view, rapid reinforcements to his knowledge of European conditions. 
In the supply of such knowledge, vital alike to intelligent prosecution of the 
war and to intelligent assistance in the settlement of peace, the historian 
cannot doubt that his part may rightly be a large one, seeing how largely 
those European conditions are results of history, inexplicable without its 
light. 



Such a state of the facts calls loudly upon the historical scholar to come out 
from his cloistered retirement and to use for the information of the public 
whatever knowledge of European history he may possess — and to use it 
energetically and boldly. He is conscious of its imperfection; he is accus- 
tomed to write slowly, supporting every sentence with a foot-note; he is 
already, as his daily duty, pressing excellent historical information, by re- 
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fined methods, upon youthful minds, and hopes thus to ensure that the next 
generation shall be more historically minded, better fitted for citizenship of 
the world. But meanwhile the war is to be won or lost, the future peaee of 
the world ensured or jeopardized, by the adult generation now on the scene. 
Let him come out into the market-place, and make his voice heard by the men 
of his own age. If they do not receive his message with the docility with 
which he is accustomed to see it received by his undergraduates, so much the 
better for him. His training being what it has been, he is much less likely 
to be found offering worthless wares with bold presumption than to be keep- 
ing valuable knowledge to himself, with needless modesty, "And that one 
talent that is death to hide, Lodged with him useless." 



If, for instance, the historical student knows more than most of his fellow- 
citizens about the history of Servia and its neighbors, or that of Poland or 
Belgium or Alsace-Lorraine; if his historical studies have brought him that 
knowledge of Russian character and its possibilities which many would be 
glad to possess; if his familiarity with recent Austro-Hungarian history en- 
ables him, better than others, to estimate the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces in the Dual Monarchy; if he has studied with some care the history of 
German economic policy in general, or of the Bagdad Railway in particular, 
of the Social Democratic party in Germany, of the workings of the imperial 
constitution, or of the character and results of German rule over non-German 
populations; if he can show how great alliances against aspiring Weltmachte — 
against Charles V, Louis XIV, Napoleon — have worked in the past, what 
can be expected of them in the way of unity, what can not; if he knows the 
history of Pitt's subsidies, or of neutral export of munitions to belligerents; 
if he can so set forth the condition of Europe after Waterloo as partially to 
illuminate the dark questions of recovery after universal war; if he can cast 
historical light on the problems of American Christian missions in the Turkish 
Empire or of Japanese encroachments in the Pacific — let him by all means, 
"by printing, writing, or advised speaking," biing his knowledge forward, 
for the information of a public which eagerly desires to act with intelligence. 
Many other topics, instructive in war-time, will occur to the historical mind 
as the changing phases of the war develop. 



Still more urgent are the reasons, and much wider the opportunities, for the 
exercise of the same function in the field of American history. If in the actual 
warfare of the trenches, under conditions so different from those of previous 
wars, we must be chiefly guided by the experience of those who for three 
years have been sustaining the conflict, yet in the thousand and one matters 
that must be transacted on this side of the ocean, on the soil of the United 
States and among the masses of its people, no experience can be so helpful 
to American action as American experience, whenever any that is apposite 
can be adduced. It is easy to say that times, methods, and the nation itself 
have changed, that the conditions of our present warfare are unprecedented, 
that we must look at the facts as they are, not as they once were. Yet in all 
these problems of legislation and execution that lie before us, some of the 
elements are permanent; some of the methods used in former wars worked 
well or ill for reasons still operative. Neither ingenuity nor experience is 
alone sufficient, for man or nation; he is best guided who makes use of both. 
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At all events, history will be invoked, whatever we do, is being invoked 
every day, and if the public is not guided by sound historical information, it 
will be guided by unsound. When the bill for a selective draft was under 
debate in Congress, several members of that body sought to adduce our ex- 
perience with conscription in the Civil War, but it was plain, even to Congress, 
that they did not know what that experience was. If persons of adequate 
historical knowledge would seasonably inform them and the public as to the 
actual merits and demerits of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, as to 
the experience of the United States with political generals, with army con- 
tractors during the Civil War, with "conscientious objectors," with news- 
paper disclosures of military information, with pension frauds, with the in- 
come tax, they might be sure that much of the seed sown would fall on good 
ground. 



The final application of the lessons of experience lies mostly in other hands 
than those of the historian. His function, as historian, may be confined to the 
presentation of correct historical information, and it is not for an historical 
journal to offer advice as to how he or others may apply it. Yet the historian 
is also a citizen, and as such is entitled to speak his mind upon the issues of 
the hour. It is for him to judge, according to personal and local circumstances, 
whether he will do most good by speaking or writing solely as an historian, 
presenting the facts of history without suspicion of Tendenz, or by using them 
in advocacy of policies which he feels impelled and qualified to defend. The 
main matter is, that he shall not be withheld, by needless modesty or by 
timidity, from making use, in one helpful way or another, of such knowledge 
of the past as he may possess. If he has better knowledge than his fellows, 
or knows better how with brief labor to acquire it, upon the bond and treasury- 
note operations of the Civil War, upon its varying effects on wages and prices 
respectively, upon the blockades and other commercial restrictions of Napo- 
leonic times, upon the history of German or Irish or Polish opinion in the 
United States, or even upon minor topics like the Sanitary Commission or 
the Christian Commission or the New England Loyal Publication Society, by 
all means let him speak up. Anything that helps the public to see the present 
conflict in a wider perspective is an aid toward intelligent national conduct 
in war-time. If the cloistered student has never had the habit of addressing 
the general public, it is no matter; it will do him good to try. 



As to the means and methods, they are many — books, pamphlets, articles 
in magazines and newspapers, lectures and addresses. Especially let it be 
remembered that the great metropolitan magazines and dailies are by no means 
the only agencies by which American public opinion is formed. The pro- 
fessor may have, or may easily obtain, acces3 to the columns of papers more 
local in circulation, and through editorial or other articles may take part in 
the great work of informing local opinion, which everywhere has its peculiar 
qualities and needs, qualities and needs which he perhaps understands better 
than they can be understood by writers in some distant metropolis. As for 
speaking, a little thought will show him that, with our numberless summer 
schools and teachers' institutes and similar assemblies, there is no lack of 
opportunities for laying good history before interested audiences. 

If the historical scholar finds no chance to do any of these things, at the 
least he can encourage and advise neighboring librarians and historical 
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societies in respect to the collecting of materials upon the war, to the end that 
the future historian may find the means for treating it with all possible 
breadth of view and in all its varying aspects; for the historical scholar of the 
present day should surely be better able than others to foresee what kinds of 
material, economic and social as well as political and military, will be desired 
by those who come after. 



But in respect to all these methods of approach, the historical scholar 
would do well to communicate first with the National Board for Historical 
Service, and who are desirous and prepared to be of use in respect to all the 
lines of activity which have been indicated above. The address of its secre- 
tary is Mr. Waldo G. Leland, 1183 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 
J.F.J. 

The Catholic Historical Review voices its entire sympathy with this noble 
enterprise. All Catholic scholars can share in the work; and among the 
various bodies of scholars throughout the country to which appeal can justly 
be made for cooperation, is the Priesthood of the Catholic Church of America. 
To assist in the work of collecting, preserving, and making accessible the records 
and source-material for the history of the country during the War, and to aid 
more directly in the historical outlook by writing articles, pamphlets, or books 
on topics connected with the War, are two of the opportunities of which such 
a scholarly group of men, whose training has given them a surety of judg- 
ment and an intense love of country, may easily avail themselves. The 
Catholic historical magazines, the powerful Catholic press of the country, and 
the Catholic Reviews will find ample material upon which to work in this 
great design of making America predominantly American. It may be too soon 
to organize upon lines similar to those by Catholics in France and England, 
There is, for example, a British Catholic Information Society, of which Father 
Martindale, S.J., the biographer of Robert Hugh Benson, is the general 
editor, which issues Catholic Monthly Letters. The topics treated so far are: 

1. English Catholics to their Fellow Catholics. 

i. Catholicism under the British Flag. 

3. The Catholic Church and its Place in the British Empire. 

4. Teuton against Roman; From Luther to Haeckel. 

5. The Part played by Catholic Women in National Life. 

6. England, Ireland and the Catholic Church. 

7. British Catholic Writers and Artists. 



There are many who think, and perhaps, rightly, that Catholics ought not 
to act in a separatist way in problems which affect the whole nation and that 
any accentuation of their religious position, which must always remain rigid 
in its relation to the principles of non-Catholic religious societies, would only 
tend to confuse the Catholic attitude of toleration towards the members of 
these societies. Consequently, some may deem it imprudent for Catholic 
scholars to organize upon independent lines. Meanwhile, however, all can 
help the National Board for Historical Service by collecting material, and by 
putting into practice the suggestions Dr. Jameson makes in his letter. 



